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Senator O’Manoney. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. MeNeil, we will start with you this morning. It will be remem- 
bered that yesterday I queried Under Secretary Lovett about the 
manner of handling civilian employment. He was to send up a 
memorandum. I did not fix any time for that, but has it come up yet ¢ 

Mr. MecNet. I brought it with me, Mr. Chairman. It is in the form 
of astatement of Assistant Secretary Rosenberg, who has been assigned 
manpower and personnel responsibilities for the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. Suppose you read that in the record. 

Mr. McNett. The statement itself is short, but there are attach- 
ments which give some detail as to the action proposed to be taken 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the control of personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you read that brief statement and put 
the attachments in the record and then maybe later we shall want 
Mrs. Rosenberg to come up. 

Mr. McNett. Mrs. Rosenberg’s statement is as follows: 














How many men we have in the armed services and how well we use them 
always have been and always will be matters of intense public concern. In war 
and in peace the American people and their representatives in Congress have 
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rightfully demanded that the military Departments fulfill their mission with 
the least necessary number of men. 

It is important to keep in mind that we are in an emergency that may las! 
for many years. During all of that period, we are going to have to spend ver) 
substantial sums on the upkeep of our Armed Forces. We are going to nee: 
large numbers of men under arms or we are going to have large numbers in 
universal military training and the Reserve. 

There are two tests of how much manpower we need in the Military Estab 
lishment. The first is how big a job we are called on to do; the second is how 
well we use the people we employ, in or out of uniform, to do the job. By 
utilizing men more efficiently, we can do a bigger job ahd a better job with 
fewer people and less cost. We owe it to the taxpayer to see that he gets maxi 
mum value for his defense dollar. 

We have set up a definite program of controls to insure that we will continue 
to make headway in the effective utilization of all our personnel—those in 
uniform, those in overalls, and those in white-collar jobs. This program has 
been sent to the President as a firm commitment on the part of the Department 
of Defense. It contains specific target dates for the attainment of improved 
controls. I believe that our report on Department of Defense Manpower and 
Personnel Control, dated 22 May 1951, will speak more eloquently than I on 
these objectives. For that reason, I am submitting the report for the record 
as exhibit A, attached. 

The military Departments have moved to the immediate improvement of 
manpower management along the lines of our report. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have each designated a single focus of responsibility for manpower 
controls. 

As an example of service development in manpower management program 
ing, I submit the Interim Plan for Improvement of Manpower Management 
Within the Navy, dated 8 June 1951, for the record as exhibit B, attached. 

Our basic assignment is to build the most effective fighting force within 
our capacity for an emergency that may last many years. We must build on 
a basis that will hold our application of manpower and money to the minimum 
consistent with our security, and that will recognize the need for maintainin: 
a vigorous civilian economy. At the same time, we must be careful not to allow 
our zeal for economy to strip our country of needed protection or to deprive 
our troops of every aid we can give them to military effectiveness or survival in 
battle. 

The only way we can achieve the full measure of public confidence is by 
making certain that every aspect of military manpower policy operates in a 
way that merits confidence. Talk is no substitute for performance. Our pro 
gram must be good if people are to think it is good. 

I am convinced that the military Departments are making a sincere and, on 
the whole, successful effort to take in all men who can make a bona fide con 
tribution to our military strength under the circumstances of partial mobiliza 
tion and preparedness that exist at the present time. 

(Attachments referred to follow :) 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL CONTROLS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


CHAPTER I. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER SITUATION BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
KOREAN EMERGENCY 


1. Department of Defense manpower situation before the Korcan cmergency 

The period from the end of World War II to the outbreak of the Korean emer 
gency was characterized, with the exception of a brief build-up phase in 1948, by 
a series of successive reductions in military and civilian personnel ceilings 
within the Department of Defense. During part or all of this period, the follow- 
ing controls on military and civilian personnel ceilings existed. These controls 
were designed for a period when the services were being reduced in size and 
were adequate for the purpose. 

Military—(a) Review of budget estimates by the military departments, the 
Joint Budget Advisory Committee, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. 

(b) Fiscal control by Bureau of the Budget quarterly apportionment of appro- 
priations. 

(c) Military personnel year-average and year-end ceilings approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and, commencing in fiscal year 1949, by the Secretary of 
Defense. These ‘ceilings’ were the basis for initial budget estimates. 
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Civilian—(a@) Review of budget estimates in the same manner as for military 


personnel, 

(b) Fiseal control by Bureau of Budget quarterly apportionment of appropria- 
ions. 
(c) Commencing in 1946, the quarterly allocation of civilian personnel ceilings 
by the Bureau of the Budget. This personnel ceiling allocation was in addi- 
tion to the customary dollar control exercised by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The limitation on the number of graded positions imposed by Public Law 
390, Seventy-ninth Congress. (This limitation was modified by the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 with respect to the Department of Defense civilian employees. ) 

(c) Civilian personnel ceilings for each of the services imposed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for fiscal year 1950. These ceilings were a reduction below the 
civilian personnel ceilings provided in the fiscal year 1950 appropriations. 

In addition to the normal] budget reviews, a continuing review of military and 
civilian personnel requirements, allocation and utilization was provided by the 
Management Committee of the Department of Defense. 


2, Department of Defense manpower situation since the Korean emergency 


(a) Change in pre-Korea controls.—Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (Public Law 784, 
Sist Cong.) repealed the Bureau of the Budget’s authority for quarterly alloca- 
tion of civilian personnel ceilings. In addition, the requirements for quarterly 
apportionments of funds were suspended during fiscal year 1951 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Also, the civilian personnel ceilings imposed by the Secretary 
of Defense for fiscal year 1950 were terminated. 

In the initial stages of the expansion, supplemental budget estimates were sub- 
mitted as rapidly as changes in program were approved and detailed computa- 
tions could be made. At this time, there was little opportunity to exercise addi- 
tional military or civilian manpower controls beyond those provided in the 
review and justification of the supplemental budgets. At the departmental level, 
these reviews were conducted by the departmental Comptroller and the service 
personnel agencies. At the OSD level, these reviews were conducted by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) with the Chairman of the Department of 
Defense Management Committee and representatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
attending. In these reviews, military and civilian personnel programs were ex- 
amined in great detail, in addition to the normal fiscal reviews. Intensive justifi- 
cation of personnel plans and the assumptions used in their preparation was 
required, particularly during review of the fiscal year 1952 budget. 

(b) Deficiencies of fiscal-control system.—The controls remaining after the 
Korean hostilities began were primarily fiscal in nature. These controls incident 
to budget preparation and review did not provide the degree of close and con- 
tinuing type of manpower management necessary in a rapidly expanding and 
often changing program. It was apparent that improvement was necessary in 
the existing machinery for review of manpower ceilings within the budget maxi- 
mum, whenever events subsequent to submission of budget estimates required 
adjustment in ceilings. Further, responsibility for manpower management was 
vested in a number of agencies within the Department of Defense, as well as 
within the services. As a result, controls over allocation, distribution, and utili- 
zation of both military and civilian manpower were inadequate. 

(c) Reinstitution of civilian personnel ceilings and creation of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel).—By 23 Octo- 
ber 1950, programs had stabilized to the extent that the Secretary of Defense 
considered it appropriate to establish a manpower ceiling for each service within 
and below the number of positions for which funds were provided. 

In November 1950, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel) was established in order to integrate the manpower functions 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) Focus of responsibility for manpower management within the services.— 
The initial experience of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) clearly indicated the need for a single focus of responsibility for 
manpower control, both military and civilian, in each of the services. The 
Office of the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) whereupon re- 
quested each service to designate the individual who had responsibility for 
approving military and civilian manpower requirements, and the individual 
who had responsibility for operating the services’ program for manpower 
utilization, both military and civilian. At the same time, request was made 
upon the services for statement of procedure and standards used for approving 
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requests for additional military and civilian manpower. They were also asked 
to state their programs to assure the effective utilization of military and civilian 
manpower. ‘ 

This was the first step in getting more detailed justification of service man- 
power requirements, allocation and utilization and placed more specific respon- 
sibility in the services for their part in computing and justifying their require- 
ments. 

(e) Review and adjustment of civilian manpower ceilings.—In April 1951, 
because the workload had not developed according to plan, new civilian man- 
power ceilings. were imposed on the services by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower and Personnel). 

(f) Qualitative distribution of military manpower.—As a result of the Army 
protest that it was not receiving an equitable apportionment of the several 
mental and physical groups, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel) in April 1951 prepared a Department of Defense directive on 
Qualitative Distribution of Military Manpower. This directive makes equitable 
apportionment of the several mental and physical groups among the four services 
and eliminates the basis for one service acquiring a disproportionate share of 
the higher mental or physical groups. 


CHAPTER IL. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRESENT SITUATION 


1. Responsibilities of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower 
and personnel) 

(a) The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower and personnel) 
is organized to deal with manpower requirements, utilization, and supply ; indus- 
trial relations; and military and civilian personnel policies. The action pro- 
gram is now being spelled out and priorities indicated. 

(b) To bring in at this point the present status of manpower management 
in the services, discussion of the following items will be deferred to chapter V, 
Actions for 30th of June 1951, to avoid repetition : 

(1) Responsibilities of Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (man- 
power and personnel). . 

(2) Coordination within the Office of the Secretary of Defense; 

(3) Requirements for military and direct-hire civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense; 

(4) Allocation and distribution of military and direct-hire civilian em- 
ployees ; 

(5) Manpower utilization; and 

(6) DOD over-all manpower management controls. 


2. Army—The present situation 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army is responsible for the approval of military 
and civilian manpower requirements. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff G-1 is responsible for control of military 
manpower, including requirements, allocation, and distribution in coordination 
with the Assistant Chief of Staff G-8. Civilian personnel are allocated by the 
Budget Division, Office of Comptroller of the Army, to the Army area com- 
manders and chiefs of technical and administrative services within funds 
available. 

Standards, based upon experience and kept up to date, are used in determin- 
ing personnel requirements based upon guidance as to the Army forces required 
for the accomplishment of assigned missions. Similarly, the allocation and 
distribution of personnel is kept in balance with any changes in program through 
continuing review. 

The Management Division, Office of the Army Comptroller, exercises over-all 
supervision and review of manpower utilization survey activities throughout 
the Army. It also surveys activities not covered by the Army area commanders 
and the chiefs of the technical and administrative services. The control of 
manpower utilization in major commands is exercised through the Army area 
commanders and chiefs of technical and administrative services who have man- 
power survey teams scheduled to review each installation at least once annually. 
The results of such surveys are transmitted to Assistant Chief of Staff G-—1 and 
Budget Division, Office of Army Comptroller, where necessary action is taken 
to adjust allotments of military and civilian personnel. 
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3. Navy—The present situation 

On 18 May 1951, the Acting Secretary of the Navy issued a directive allocating 
to the Under Secretary of the Navy all duties and responsibilities relating to 
naval and civilian manpower. This designation of duties and responsibilities is 
subject to those provisions of law which prescribe the duties of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the Chief of Naval 
Personnel relative to personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Prior to the 18 May directive, the Under Secretary of the Navy was responsi- 
ble for the general administration of civilian personnel. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air was responsible for the administration of civilian per- 
sonnel ceilings assigned to the Navy by the Secretary of Defense. 

Responsibility for determining military personnel requirements and utilization 
rests with the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel). 

Civilian personnel plans are drawn up by the chiefs of bureaus and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. They are responsible for procurement, training, 
administration, and assignment of civilian personnel employed in activties under 
their control, 

Within these areas of responsibility, standards based upon experience and kept 
up to date are used in determining personnel requirements based on guidance 
as to the naval operating forces required for the accomplishment of assigned 
missions. Workload factors and work-measurement standards are applied to 
the workload of shore establishments, with considerable emphasis placed upon 
practical experience. At the shore-establishment level, military and civilian 
personnel are considered in the total manpower requirement. In the course of 
their development, requirements are reviewed and measured by cognizant 
bureaus and finally approved as to the personnel-allocation plan, 

Control of utilization is evercised through the Naval Inspector General and 
through the bureaus which onerate survey teams for shore establishments, and 
the need for continuing action is recognized. 

}. Marine Corps—The present situation 

The 18 May directive of the Secretary of the Navy assigning over-all man- 
power management responsibilities to the Under Secretary is applicable to 
the Marine Corps. 

Prior to this directive, the Comptroller of the Navy approved the Marine 
Corps’ military personnel plan after consolidation with that of the Navy by the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel). 

The Division of Plans and Policies is responsible for the determination of 
manpower requirements and utilization of ground military personnel. It also 
has approval authority for aviation military personnel requirements determined 
by the Division of Aviation. 

The Supply Department has the responsibility for determining civilian per- 
sonnel requirements other than for Headquarters, United States Marine Corps. 

The allocation of military manpower is controlled by manning tables known 
as Tables of Organization and by quotas prepared in Headquarters, United 
States Marine Corps. The allocation of civilian manpower is a function of 
the Supply Department and of the Division of Plans and Policies. This alloca- 
tion is based upon workload experience. 

Utilization of manpower is appraised by the Inspector General, who visits 
each installation annually, and by Navy shore-establishment survey boards, 
one member of which is always a Marine. Methods Analysis Section teams 
also make analyses of headquarters and field activities directed toward improved 
procedures and methods. The continuing nature of this problem is recognized. 
). Air Force—The present situation 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary (Management) has responsibility for 
finance, personnel, and program, which assures integration within the Office of 
the Seeretary. 

The responsibility for the control of manpower requirements, allocation, dis 
tribution, and utilization for both military and civilian manpower is centralized 
in one staff ageney under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, the Directorate 
of Manpower and Organization. 

Criteria and standards, based upon experience and kept up to date, are used 
in determining personnel requirements based upon guidance for the Air Force 
needed to accomplish assigned missions. Similarly, the allocation and dis 
tribution of personnel is kept in balance with any changes in program, through 
continuing review. 
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The control of manpower utilization is exercised by the Deputy Chief of Sta‘f, 
Operations, through the major Air Force commanders, who have survey teams 
scheduled to review each installation at least once annually. The Director of 
Manpower and Organization exercises over-all supervision and review of man- ~ 
power utilization survey activities throughout the Air Force and operates the 
management-improvement program, designed to improve methods and proce- 
dures at all echelons. The Inspector General also checks on manpower utiliza- 
tion during his visits to Air Force activities. The need for a continuing pro- 
gram for manpower management is recognized. 















CHAPTER III. 


















































POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES FOR IMPROVED MANPOWER-MANAGEMENT 
CONTROLS 





1. The experience of recent months in the Department of Defense has been 
crystallized in the following policies and objectives. They are designed to insure 
that the manpower needs of the Department of Defense are no more than are 
required to do the job and to see that the abilities and skills of individuals are 
fully used. They also consider using women, the physically handicapped, and 
minority groups in accord with the national manpower mobilization policy an- 7 
nounced by the President on January 17, 1951. ES 

2. Each service will be responsible for effective manpower management within ~— 
its own sphere. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel; 7 
is responsible for the over-all management of manpower within the Department 7 
of Defense. Basic policies, objectives, and guidance will be provided the services, 7 
after securing the service viewpoint, to guide them in carrying out Department 
of Defense objectives. a 

3. The basic policies are: a 

(a) The size of the Armed Forces will be adjusted to the minimum required 
to meet the strategic plans and state of readiness approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

(b) The services will implement the manpower policies of the Department of 
Defense and will be responsible for results. 

(c) The greatest care will be exercised to assure that the supply of persons “% 
possessing critical skills will be distributed among the services ina manner which 7 
will contribute most to the military program of the Nation. 

(d) Military personnel requirements will be met by using women, limited- 
service personnel, and minority groups to the extent that they can be used : 
effectively and in consideration of the size of force and other factors related to © 
required state-of-readiness. 

(e) Department of Defense needs for civilian personnel will be met in accord | 
with the President’s national manpower mobilization policy. 4 

4. The operating plan of the Department of Defense for improved manpower 
control has the following objectives: 4 

(a) To provide the services improved guidance on which manpower require. 7 
ments, both for quality and quantity, can be stated. 

(b) To integrate the manpower aspects of programs initiated in the Joint @ 
Chiefs of Staff, the Assistant Secretary (Comptroller, OSD) and the Munitions 
Board. 

(c) To insure that each service has a systematic and effective procedure for 
making estimates of minimum manpower required to execute strategic plans, 
for keeping manpower in balance as programs change, and for using each person 
in the capacity in which he can contribute most. Service programs must @ 
provide— 4 

(1) Centralized responsibility for manpower control, both military and a 
civilian. 

(2) Standards for determining the minimum number of people, military 
and civilian, needed for the forces to fight under strategic plans. 

(3) A continuing procedure for keeping the use of manpower in balance 
with changes in plan. 

(4) A procedure for stimulating progressive improvement in the place 
ment and use of individual skills. 

(ad) To review the manpower requirements of the Department of Defense to : 
assure that they are no greater than necessary, to keep them in balance with | 
changes in plan, and to see that they are in accord with the policies and guid 
ance of the Department of Defense. 

(e) To allocate manpower to the services according to approved plans and 
policies. 
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(f) To review the use of manpower allocated to the services to see that it 1s 
in accord with approved plans and conforms to policies of the Department of 
Defense. 

(g) To encourage improvements in manpower management within the Depart- 
ment of Defense by identifying outstanding improvements within any service 
and bringing them to the attention of others within the Department. 

(h) To initiate such corrective action as may be necessary to improve the 
use of manpower Within the Departmen. of Defense. 


CHAPTER IV. ACTIONS BY JUNE 30, 1551 


1. Responsibility of Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) 

By June 30, 1951, the coordination of the manpower functions of the Secretary 
of Defense by the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) will be com- 
plete. Methods will be established to see that the services carry out their man- 
power responsibilities by evaluating the results and by working with the services 
when corrective action is necessary. 


2. Coordinaiton within the Office Secretary f Defense 

Working interrelationships will be establiched between the Assistant Secretary 
(Manpower and Personnel) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Munitions Board. These relationships 
will be designed to provide better guidance for the services and a well-integrated 
manpower program. The needs of the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization for developing manpower data essential to the President’s 
decisions affecting the national economy will be recognized. 


8. Requirements for military and direct-hire civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense 

(a) The Services will be responsible for improved computation of manpower 
requirements. OASD (M. & P.), in coordination with the services, will— 

(1) Review present policies and standards, 
(2) Promulgate policy guidance. 
(3) Assist the services in the establishment of self-audit techniques, 

(b) We will develop procedures for presentation and justification by the serv- 
ices for manpower requirements by— 

(1) Use of standardized forms to present detailed personnel plans and 
requests for ceiling changes. 
(2) Prescribing schedules and agenda for justifications. 

(c) The services will be responsible for review and evaluation of manpower 
requirements, both in the formulation of budget estimates and in the execution 
of the budget during the year, as well as for program modifications. OASD 
(M. & P.), in coordination with the services, will— 

(1) Study personnel plans submitted. 
(2) Apply utilization standards and reviews by establishment of self- 
audit techniques, spot checks, and task-force review methods. 

(d) We will, in coordination with the OSD (Comptroller), approve such 
requirements as a basis for formulation of budget estimates, budget execution, 
or aS approved manpower ceilings within a budget; or, if such requirements are 
not adequately justified, we will require reevaluation and resubmission. 


}. Allocation and distribution of military and direct-hire civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense 

(a) The services will be responsible for improved procedures for allocation 

and distribution of military and civilian personnel. OASD (M. & P.), in coordi- 
nation with the services, will— 

(1) Review the services’ present standards for allocation and distribu- 
tion of civilian and military personnel. 

(2) Set up self-audit techniques and task-force review methods for im- 
proved allocation and distribution in the services and establish priorities 
for their accomplishment. 

5. Manpower utitization 

(a) The services will be responsible for completion of their organization for 
the conduct of the service manpower utilization program. OASD (M. & P.), 
in coordination with the services, will— 

(1) Review service manpower-utilization programs as presently estab- 
lished and determine their adequacy as to— 

84975-—51—_—_6 
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Organizational structure, 

Policies, 

Development of staffing standards, 

Development of individual standards, and 

Methods of control (including an adequate reporting system). 

(2) Set up self-audit techniques and task-force review methods for 
improved manpower utilization and establish priorities for their accom- 
plishment. 

6. The services will, in coordination with OASD (M. & P.), be responsible 
for examination of the status of manpower management between the program, 
fiscal, personnel, and material agencies in each service to insure full coordina- 
tion. OASD (M. & P.) will be responsible for parallel examination and coordi- 
nation at the DOI) level 


CHAPTER V. ACTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 


1. We recognize the complexities in attaining the objectives set forth in the 
operating plan. It is apparent that we can best attack this problem by— 

(a) First, establishing acceptable manpower-management controls before 
the beginning of fiscal year 1952. 

(b) Then, extend those controls in accord with day-by-day experience through 
an evolutionary process with priority on problems of the greatest magnitude. 

2. Under this concept the major projects are: 

(a) Continue, in coordination with the services, to perfect techniques of 
service self-audit, task-force review methods and spot checks in evaluating ac- 
complishment. 

(b) Improvement in the guidance on which manpower requirements are based 
by the services in obtaining more complete and detailed information from 
agencies of OSD. 

(c) Develop summaries of DOD requirements for military and civilian per- 
sonnel in searce and critical skills, validate such requirements, and allocate, in 
coordination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, among the services as required. 

(d) Continue, in coordination with the services, to refine procedures for the 
computation of requirements, allocation, distribution, and utilization of man- 
power. 

(e) Establish over-all policies and criteria to provide for the most efficient 
utilization of the various classes of personnel which make up our total man- 
power. Specifically: 

(1) The use of military personnel versus Civilians. 

(2) Women, military or civilian. 

(3) Military limited service. 

(4) Direct-hire civilian versus outside contractual manpower. 

(f) Point out, and take action upon, any inadequacies within the services 
in their over-all manpower management programs. 

3. Plans for improvement of military and civilian manpower management in 
the services include: 

(a) Army.—Recently, the Secretary of the Army approved an organizational 
change which centralized responsibility for the determination of requirements, 
allocations, and the supervision of effective utilization of both civilian and 
military personnel in the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. The details of the trans- 
fer of functions from the Comptroller of the Army are now being worked out, 
and the new organization will be in effect by 1 July 1951. This centralization 
of responsibility will permit integrating civilian and military manpower require- 
ments into a composite whole. 

(b) Navy.—The 18 May directive of the Secretary of the Navy will require 
further implementation to accomplish the Navy’s plans for focus of responsi- 
bility in over-all manpower management. 

A plan is under way to integrate into an over-all Navy program, as soon as 
appropriate, the several work-measurement program being carried Out in the 
bureaus. 

(c) Marine Corps.—The 18 May directive of the Secretary of the Navy simi- 
larly will require implementation with respect to the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps will establish a work-measurement system in Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, for its field activities. This section will insure that an effective 
work-measurement program is implemented and will furnish guidance and 
coordination to the field where such programs are being conducted locally. 
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(d) Air Force.—Since the Korean situation, the Air Force has evaluated, re- 
vitalized, and reoriented its entire manpower program toward its new future 
problems. This program is now at the threshold of implementation. The main 
task ahead is to alert all personnel in command or supervisory positions to the 
vravity and importance of the manpower problem and to use fully the tools that 
have been designed. One specific step directed toward this end is a course of 
instruction in manpower management which will be under way before 1 July 
1951. 


INTERIM PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT OF MANPOWER MANAGEMENT WITHIN THE NAVY 


8 JUNE 1951. 

1. The responsibilities of the Under Secretary of the Navy relating to military 
and civilian manpower matters are set forth in the directive of the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated 18 May 1951. Manpower matters include the following areas: 

(a) Manpower management—Military and civilian: 

(1) Requirements: The determination, justification and continuous 
evaluation of necessary manpower. 

(2) Allocation: the apportionment of necessary manpower according to 
currently determined requirements of the Navy Department operating forces 
and shore establishment. ° 

(3) Distribution: The specific division of allocated manpower within 
units of the Navy Department operating forces and shore establishment. 

(4) Utilization: The effective and efficient use of personnel, throughout 
the Navy Department operating forces and shore establishment. 


(b) Personnel administration—nmilitary and civilian: (1) This area includes 
servicing the needs resulting from manpower management actions and the 
formulation and execution of policies on such matters as recruitment, training 
and development, classification, promotion, morale and industrial relations. 

(c) External manpower considerations, such as 

(1) Problems of Navy Contractors: 
(a) Availability of manpower. 
(b) Labor relations. 
(2) Over-all supply and avajlability by skills. 

2. While the long-range Navy plan will seek improvements in each of the 
above areas, the initial effort will be directed toward improving manpower 
management. To this end, civilian and military manpower management policies 
and controls will extend from the Under Secretary of the Navy to the bureaus 
and offices of the Navy Department and through them to the operating forces 
and shore establishment. Such policies and controls as already exist will be 
improved and strengthened. Where they do not exist, such policies and control 
will be established. 

3. The immediate objective set forth in paragraph 2 above will be attained 
through an evolutionary process subject to change based upon improved criteria 
and operating standards. The initial steps shall be as follows: 

(a) A Navy-wide inventory and appraisal will be made of available criteria, 
standards and other tools appropriate for manpower management purposes. 

(b) Selected criteria, standards and other tools shall be put to use, as appro- 
priate, at each level of management. 

(c) Applicable management criteria, standards and other tools will be im- 
proved as necessary. 

(d) New criteria, standards, and other tools will be developed as appropriate 
and put to use at each level of management. 

4. Specific programs to carry out this plan will be promulgated by the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, and their execution throughout the Naval Establishment 
will be a responsibility of the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department 
under his direction and supervision. 

Approved : 

Dan A, KIMBALL, 

Authenticated : 

G. W. RaAPppPect, 
Lieutenant Commander, USN. 
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UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Senator O’Manonry. The purpose of the inquiry was directed mor: 
specifically at the utilization of civilian employees. 

Senator Fereuson. That is rather in generalities. 4 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes. It may be these reports will give the 7 
committee some more information of the kind that it needs. I would © 
like to have sufficient copies of this exhibit A and Exhibit B to dis- 7 
tribute to members of the subcommittee so that later on in these hear 
ings, after having had the chance to examine this, we shall have some 7 
better idea of the questions that ought to be asked about this. 3 

I do not think it is worth while to question you upon that point 7 
at. this time. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I might add, Mr. Chairman, we have a presentation 
of what we are doing in the Army Department as to personnel, which 
we are prepared to present at the pleasure of the committee during the 7 
course of the detailed justification of the Department of the Army | 
portion of the budget, although we can do it at any time. It takes ~ 
about 1 hour to present. a 

Senator O’Manoney. I thought that was one of the important pre- 7 
liminary issues in this matter. 

Senator Fereuson. I think it is. 

You have charge of the civilian personnel in the Army? 

Mr. Benvetsen. No. 

Senator Fereuson. That is not under the military? Is it not under 
a civilian head ? 
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Mr. BenpetseEn. It is part of the military department. Our per- © 
sonnel administration reports go directly to the Secretary of the Army | 
through Assistant Secretary Johnson. 

Our requirements for civilian personnel, along with requirements 
for our military personnel, are computed in the military staff and | 
screened through the normal process. a 

You are quite right, Senator—the administration of civilian per- 
sonnel is not under the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Frercuson. What rule do you have on officers? One regular 
rule is 1 to 115, but in the independent offices the President. recom- 
mended that it be 1 to 125. We made such an amendment in the Fed- 
eral security bill yesterday, along with Labor. 4 

Those are the kind of things I think we would like to know. 4 

Mr. Benpversen. Our presentation would cover all of the details on | 
that. It takes about 1 hour. 

Senator Frerauson. The matter that was taken up yesterday on the 
floor in relation to automobiles for civilians, and I am talking about 
in this country, chauffeurs and drivers for civilians and for Army 
personnel—who—do we get a line on that? It was on the floor yester- 
day and adopted in the present bill. 

I think the Chair is absolutely right on the over-all; it is very im- § 
portant. I know how interested the chairman is in this question of | 
personnel. a 
Mr. Benpetsen. We can give our presentation at any time. 
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PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


Senator O’Manonry. That will come in regular order. Let us 
proceed now with Mr. McNeil’s interrogation on the details. 

I was particularly interested in the ‘methods that have been em- 
ployed and are being employed to schedule procurement in your pre- 
pared statement thé at you gave. 

You said that the military departments had been directed to ad- 
here to the following criteria in the preparation of these planned 
pros ‘tion schedules : 

The schedules must be realistic. 
The procurement programs are to be orderly, et cetera. 

You are familiar with those various items. 

By whom were these directions given to the military departments 
and what did you conceive to be a ‘realistic schedule and what is the 
orderly plan of obtaining the materials that are needed for the defense 
establishment ? 

Mr. MeNem. First, this direction was given by Deputy Secretary 
Lovett who has responsibility for direct supervision and administra- 
tion in this general area for the Department of Defense. 

The criteria were developed by representatives of the three services 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense working jointly to develop 
a plan which would give us an orderly basis for procurement. 

Senator O'Manoney. I gathered from what you testified the other 
day you have a sy eer there by which each of the three Departments 
reports to sort of a joint organization of the Comptroller and the 
Munitions Board, so that these schedules can be interrelated and bal- 
anced properly. 

Would you describe that, please / 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

The best estimate of the number of items that will be scheduled by 
the three Departments runs in excess of 300,000. Obviously, it would 
be impossible to have 300,000 or more items submitted to the Munitions 
Board or the Secretary of Defense for detailed examination. No one 
would be able to accomplish a job of this magnitude. 

It was felt that if a review by the Office of Secretary of Defense, 
which includes the Munitions Board, were made of the procurement 
schedules of about 600 items comprising approximately 75 percent 
of the dollar value of hard goods procurement, that such review would 
help set the pattern which would be followed in the scheduling of 
items of less dollar significance. 

A mechanism was established whereby the Munitions Board would 
take a look to see if schedules generally were following the pattern 
established for the 600-odd items included in the complete review. 

Turning next to the more specific criteria, schedules must be realis- 
tic. That includes a number of things. Judgment enters into it a 
great deal. It would include, for example, the scheduling of indi- 
vidual principal components of a weapons system to see that you were 
not procuring some items far in advance of the required delivery of 
other components. 

In other words, to see that four or five principal components of a 
major weapons system were scheduled for delivery at approximately 
the same time. That would be just one aspect of seeing that sched- 
ules are realistic. 
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Another would be that of determining that facilities are available, 
In other words, not scheduling for financi ing, or scheduling the deliv- 
ery of items before facilities were ready to produce them, because 
some of these items required will be produced in facilities which are 
either being expanded, or in which new tooling is required. In this 
manner the schedules of end items would be matched against the 
delivery schedules of tools and the completion of the tooling. 

Manpower would enter into the judgment factor of whether or 
not the schedule was realistic. 

In certain areas we will find a scarcity of certain critical materials, 
That must be considered in working out a realistic schedule that could 
be met. 


EXCESS MATERIAL SUPPLY DREW CRITICISM FOLLOWING WORLD WAR II 


Senator O’Manoney. After every war during this century we have 
been regaled through the press and otherwise with horrible examples 
of overpurchasing of items of various kinds, items which are not 
directly related to weapons at all. 

You have heard those stories. 

In the preparation of this budget, as Secretary Lovett said on the 
first day, one of the main purposes was to eliminate the duplication 
of purchasing among the three services and I take it to prevent the 
accumulation of unnecessary inventories. 

What steps have been taken to reach that goal ? 

Mr. McNem. The criteria outlined in the fifth paragraph of the 
criteria list are a restatement of what has been going on with a real 
degree of success in the last few months, and in the course of the 
preparation of this budget. 

In programing for the actual use of funds which may be provided 
by this committee and the Congress, another look will be taken to 
make certain that we accomplish the point that you raised. 

I might restate that each military department in determining re- 
quire s art of realistic scheduling—is to do so in sufficient 
detail to identify requirements for initial equipment of forces, com- 
bat and peacetime usage, pipeline and war reserves. 


INVENTORY OF SUPPLIES MAINTAINED BY SERVICES 


Senator O’Manoney. Does each service have an inventory of sup- 
plies on hand? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where is that inventory’ Here in Washing- 
ton, or in the field at the various stations and navy yards? 

Mr. McNett. It varies somewhat by the three services. I think they 

can probably outline the difference for you in more detail than I, how- 
ever. I might generally outline the variances. 

For inventory information—the focal point in the Air Force would 
be Wright Field, as that is where this type of work is done in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Mr. McNet. In the Navy the information, while kept at the station 
level, is consolidated in each of the bureaus of the Navy, for instance. 
ordnance items by the Bureau of Ordnance, ships items by the Bureau 
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of Ships, and general supply by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

In the Army inventory control is centralized and consolidated in 
the technical services of the Army. 

In preparing these schedules, after an analysis to determine re- 
quirements to equip the planned active forces there is taken into con- 
sideration the combat and peacetime usage, the pipeline require- 
ments, and the necessary war reserves which would be the minimum 
amount necessary to maintain the active forces plus’ those that might 
be activated in the early stages of full mobilization. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 


Senator Youna. Is part of the equipment of the Armed Forces 
not given or sold to other countries each year ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; under the military assistance program. 

Senator Youne. Was there a very large amount given or sold dur- 
ing the least year ? 

Mr. McNett. There was a substantial amount of deliveries in the 
last year. The deliveries this year will be somewhat heavier. 

Senator Young. Is there any payment made to the Armed Forces 
for that, or is that credited directly to the Treasury ? 

Mr. McNrem. Reimbursement is on a sliding scale, depending on 
the type of equipment, whether it is one of the few items of which we 
have excess ae Generally, however, most of the excess stocks are 
gone. Anything we deliver now must be replaced and for such items 
services are reimbursed. 

Senator Youna. Isa sizable part of this budget not for the similar 
purpose of giving to other countries? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; no part of the Department of Defense Budget. 

Mr. Benpetson. That is a separate appropriation. 

Mr. McNeiw. Anything delivered under the military assistance pro- 
gram would be charged to military assistance funds. 

Senator Youne. You do not know but what in 6 months from now 
you may be ordered to give away half of your guns to some other 
country. 

Mr. McNei. I would like to have these other gentlemen speak to 
that question. We may have demands that have not been forecast. 

However, it is felt that such unforseen requirements will be within 
the framework of the military assistance program and generally with- 
in those limits. 

After the requirements have been established, before a production 
schedule is worked out, it is necessary to take into account the in- 
ventory position. In other words, deducting the assets on hand, plus 
those on order, or for which money has been provided for in the cur- 
rent year. The result is a net requirement. The net requirement 
would be scheduled in as orderly a manner as possible and still get the 
job done in time. 

Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question here? 

Senator O’Manonry. Certainly. 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator Tnyr. In regard to Naval aviation and Army aviation, 
have you gotten your inventory numbers so arranged and so classified 
that spare parts for Naval aviation and spare parts for Army avia- 
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tion will be recognized in the inventory bins, or will you find your- 
self, as you found yourself during World War II, where the Ai: 
Force was looking for certain parts “for repair purposes and the Nav, 
had them, but the numbers were such that they were not identified 
as being the type of spare parts that the Air Force needed ¢ 

Are you getting down to a point where such a reoccurrence coul: 
not happen ? 

Mr. McNer. The general answer would be that real progress has 
been made. The job is not completed, however. 

Senator Tuyr. When will it be completed ? 

Mr. Korner. I would like to speak to that, Mr. Chairman. There 
are two programs under the guidance of the Munitions Board. One 
is the cataloging program. We anticipate that the cataloging pro 
gram will be completed in 1952. 

The other is the standardization program. To standardize parts 
it is a long and arduous task. I believe it will be a few years before 
we have standardization of parts throughout the services. We had 
the situation in the Navy in World War IT where we had thousands 
of cataloged numbers assigned to a simple thing such as a washer. 
That happened for various obvious reasons because we took the dif- 
ferent catalog numbers of each manufacturer of equipment and kept 
those numbers with the result, as you so well stated, that we might 
ship 50 miles, or 200 miles across the country to pick up an item in 
a bin 10 feet away. The cataloging program will eliminate that. 

We expect to finish that in 1952, but the standardization program 
will take a considerably longer period of time. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. McNew. I was in Philadelphia about 2 months ago, Senator. 

1 was inquiring into the progress of the cataloging program, Phil- 

adelphia is the Navy center for aircraft spare parts. T asked to 
talk to some of the people working on cataloging. One very encour- 

aging thing was that in addition to the Naval people there, I observed 
three Air Force officers there from Wr ight Field engaged in the same 
activity. All were working on the common identification of parts for 
an engine that is coming into the system. 

I thought it was one of the best examples that the program was 
really Commencing to work. I believe that real progress is being 
made in the aircraft field and also between the Army and Marine 
equipment. Those are two areas where the respective services are 
using pretty muc ‘h the same general type of equipment. 

Senator Tuyr. That was why I related it to the naval air branch 
and the Army air branch. 

Mr. McNett. It is a tremendous task to take the millions of items, 
and identify, classify, and number them. Tremendous progress has 
been made in the last 2 or 3 years. 

After this cataloging program has been substantially completed, it 
is going to be a continuing job to keep it up to date as new items come 
into the system. 
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ALLOCATION OF MACHINE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 





Senator O’Manoney. In your testimony the other day you said that 
the Munitions Board had the responsibility of allocating machine tools 
and facilities among the various services so as to prevent compet ition 
in programs. 

[ assume that is a question we can better pursue when Mr. Small 
comes back, It is related to a question Senator Thye has just asked. 

Perhaps you might again make some comment on it. 

Mr. McNen. Ther re must be some place within the Department of 
Defense where the requirements of competing programs have to be 
worked out, so that the program which has the longer lead time, the 
most difficult, must receive certain priority on machine tools. 

Senator O’Manonry. Could you give us an example of what you 
call a competing program ? 

Mr. Mc wan Aircraft engines would be one, because both the Air 
Force and the Navy will use aircraft engines. Which is most impor- 
tant? Strategic air? Tactical air? Carrier patrol planes! Someone 
will have to make certain allocations both in production facilities and 
later production. 

The allocation of facilities has largely been accomplished. 

Am I correct in that, Mr. McCone ? 

Mr, McConr. I can give you a specific example in that field of a 
machine tool known as the Bullard mill, which is needed by all engine 
manufacturers. 

The Pratt & Whitney Co. needs a large number of these machines. 
Ford in tooling their plant at Chicago tp produce the Pratt & Whitney 
engine needs a large number. 

Curtiss-W right and General Electric, in tooling their plants to pro- 
duce other types of engines, need substantial numbers of the same 
tools, 

So the Munitions Board has had to play a vital part in the parceling 
out of these tools. 

Also, collateral to the problem, the tank manufacturers require 
these tools. We have had two problems. One is the allocation of the 
tools so the most important programs could go forward first, and, 
second, trying to work out ways and means so that operations could 
be carried on by other types of tools than this particular one. That 
has been done quite sufficiently. 

Other types of mills have been used to replace the Bullard. 

Senator O’Manonery. The question in my mind is whether or not 
the Munitions Board is the supreme authority in this allocation. 

It would seem to me as the preparedness program goes ahead the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff might have to be the real authori ity. 

Mr. McConr. They must supply the guidance. The Munitions 
Board is not in a position to say that the B-36 program must be 
delayed in favor of the production of tanks or vice versa. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff must give the guidance on that. When 
the guidance has been secured from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then 
the mechanics of carrying it out can be done by the staff of the 
Munitions Board which is very largely composed of representatives 
of the three services that are qualified in the particular areas involved. 

Senator O’Manonry. As I recall, it was stated here the other day 
that you have set up periodic audits and review plans for the guidance 
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of the Munitions Board, but that seems to me to be upon a lower 
level than this fundamental assignment of priority to the scheduling 
of procurement programs. 

How frequently is that review? 

Mr. McNew. That is virtually constant. There is some facet of it 
touched upon every day. 

In my prepared statement I remarked that the Munitions Board 
carries on this allocation process based on the military guidance of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

As Mr. McCone stated, it is their responsibility to furnish the 
guidance as to what forces should be equipped and when, the types 
of major equipment which may be needed to supply them. 

The Munitions Board tries to see that the target dates and the 
priorities are accomplished. 

Senator O’Manonry. This guidance comes from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff through the Secretaries of the three Departments ? 

Mr. McNem. Through the Secretary of Defense, and when it is 
approved there, it becomes the guidance for the Muntions Board and 
the three Departments. 

Senator O’Manonry. What success have you had thus far in 
actually eliniinating duplication and setting up these realistic schedules 
of which you speak / 

Mr. McNem. In the preparation of the budget the pattern that 
was outlined to this committee in its opening session was generally 
followed. The actual preparation and initial review of schedules 
was begun in January in order that a pattern which later could be 
translated into the budget request could be developed. 

There were about 170 principal items accounting for about 50 per- 
cent of the cost of procurement items which actually went under this 
review in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and in the Muni- 
tions Board, with the balance of the schedules having the same gen- 
eral treatment in the departments. 

Many of those early schedules are good today. Some of them may 
require revision because of certain faster progress in tooling and, 
therefore, can be revised slightly upward. Certain others in which 
a better knowledge of the availability of material, better evalua- 
tion of certain capabilities might be adjusted downward. There will 
be a constant check to keep track of the schedules which have been 
prepared in order to be sure we are doing the job as efficiently as we 
can. 

The pattern I outlined to you has been going on heretofore but 
we are carrying it much further in the review which has been under- 
taken since May 31. 


RATE OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Senator O’Manonry. What can you tell us about the rate of ex- 
penditure you foresee during fiscal year 1952? And what is the rate 
now ¢ 

Mr. McNett. The current rate of expenditure is about $2,300,- - 
000,000 monthly. Expenditures for 1951 up through June 30 will 
run about $19,400,000,000. 

The charts you have before you indicate current and cumulative 
expenditure rates. One chart indicates the monthly rate of expendi- 
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tures expected through 1952. The total expenditures in 1952 will be 
appr ‘oximately $40,000,000,000. 

The other chart on your left indicates the cumulative expenditures. 

Senator O’Manonery. At the present time you anticipate that there 
will be expended for the Department of Defense approximately 
$40,000,000,000 during fiscal 1952? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. You have broken that down as indicated in 
that right-hand chart into a monthly rate of expenditure ? 

Mr. McNeu.. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. What were the factors which led you to the 
conclusion represented on this chart? How can you figure jt on a 
monthly basis now for what you may be asiad in April, May, and 
June of next year? 

Mr. McNem. It is the consensus of a considerable number of factors. 
First, in military strength the forecast of military strength by month 
is rather firm. The average rates of pay are quite firm. The food 
costs are reasonably firm. 

Then in the case of the broad area of maintenance and operation, 
there is the steaming rate for the fleet, the flying hour rate for naval 
aviation, and the Air Force, which is patterned in the budget. 

The flying hours, as indicated in the budget, give a measure of con- 
sumption of fuel and spare parts. All such factors are considered 
together with experience as to actual performance or accomplishment 
with the result that, in the past several years we have been able rather 
accurately to forecast expenditures. 

























KOREAN WAR EXPENDITURES 









Senator Young. Is there any money to buy fuel in this appropria- 
tion for the Korean War? 

Mr. McNet. Not at combat rates in 1952. 

Senator Youne. That is what I was trying to get at. Does pay of 
soldiers in Korea come out of this bill? 

Mr. McNetrn. Yes. 

Senator Young. Does their regular clothing and their food ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Anything over what you consider their normal 
expenditures would be charged to the Korean War? 

Mr. McNeiz. What we would do if the Korean War continues at 
its present intensity through the next year, inasmuch as we have not 
financed some certain of those excess requirements, would be to use 
certain material that is being procured for active force to be activated, 
pipeline or for the reserve that should be on hand at some possible 
future D-day. 

We can currently use the necessary amounts of such material, but 
we probably have to come back and tell you we are using it and have 
to replace it. 

The stock level would be reduced below the level which should be 
maintained. That is why we can carry on without asking for im- 
mediate financing for something we cannot measure with reasonable 
accuracy at the moment. 

Senator Youne. Have you any idea when there will be a budget 
request for the requirements of the Korean War? 
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Will it be a special budget ? 

Mr. McNeit. I do not believe that I can give you a definite answer, 
but possibly some time around the first of the year. 

Senator Youne. You think you have enough to carry you? 

Mr. McNew. At that time we would be far enough into the next 
fiscal year to have a much better idea of what would be required. 

Senator O’Manoney. You will have a pretty good idea what thie 
combat rate of consumption will be in 3 months? 

Mr. McNetn. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Things will begin to show the shape of thie 
future, I would thing, within that time. 

Mr. McNerzt. Any requests we might make later in the year would 
cover the requirements for Korea and would take into account any 
differences in our delivery schedules which might show up after 6 or 
8 months’ additional production experience and would also probably 
take into consideration any changed evaluation of our dangers in 
the world. 


STOCKPILING OF MATERIEL FOR EMERGENCY USE 


Senator Tuyr. The question I am concerned about is: How much 
of the money we are spending as of today will become a military 
strength in this respect, that it is in supply depots placed strategically 
around the world so that if and when an emergency were to occur 
we would have it is a military strength to draw on and we would not 
be dependent upon the daily output of factories and ordnance depart- 
ments to give us the military strength that was then demanded of us? 

Mr. McNetw.. Probably the best measure would be the deliveries of 
hard goods, less the amount consumed, principally in Korea, and less 
some of our current inventory that may become obsolescent, for exam 
ple, aircraft. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent would be consumed in Korea, and 
what percent would go into the military depots that would be a mili 
tary strength against any unforeseen emergencies or crises? 

Mr. McNetu. I would hesitate to hazard an estimate. 

Mr. Kornter. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in partial answer 
to what the Senator has asked, and I do not think Mr. McNeil intended 
to convey the impression, but it is unrealistic to assume that we can 
isolate Korea with its necessary expenditures in manpower and mate 
rial from our program for fiscal year 1952. 

The fact is that a certain amount of our purchases would not have 
been made but for Korea and they do form a part of Korean require 
ments and over-all strategic requirements that you mentioned. 

Senator Youne. Does the equipment, material, and other supplies 
that we give all the United Nations in Korea, including the British, 
come out of this budget ? 

Mr. Korenter. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. What budget does that come out of? 

Mr. McNeiw. You mean the material we are using in Korea now? 

Senator Younc. That we are supplying to the South Koreans, for 
instance. 

Senator O’Manonry. No. He is asking about the material we are 
providing through military assistance. 
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Mr. McNew. The military-assistance program is separate and apart 
from the action in Korea. That relates primarily to Europe. 

If the South Koreans fire the 105-millimeter gun today, that comes 
out of the Army ammunition stocks. Other United Nation forces are 
venerally upon a reimbursement or subsequent settlement basis for 
lnited States material consumed. The British are directly supplying 
many items used by them from their own sources. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us get back to the question that is before 
this committee. 

As I understand it, it is that, under the instructions of the National 
Security Council, you have undertaken to present to us a budget for 
the support and equipment of a military establishment which will in- 
clude 3% million men. That would be divided in 18 divisions for the 
Army, with certain regimental combat teams and supporting units; 
into the maintenance by the Navy of 1,161 ships, and the building up 
by the United States Air Force of 95 wings, together with two and a 
half divisions of Marines. 

That is the objective. 

The money which you are asking Congress to supply is intended to 
support that military force and not to give it all of the material that 
it might need to use in an emergency, but, rather, to prevare the pro- 
duction facilities so that a rate of production can be maintained to 
supply this military force with all of the materials necessary in case 
there should be an emergency. 

Have I correctly summarized the basic facts ? 


Mr. McNett. Generally, that would be a complete statement. 

I might mention a couple of exceptions. There would be certain 
areas in a few long lead time items of equipment where the budget 
before you would not ne hag equipment for the 18 divisions, and so 


forth, together with all pipeline and minimum reserve requirements, 
because at this point it is not necessary to finance entirely the whole 
program. <A similar situation would exist in the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

At this point I should like to insert in the record a statement rela- 
tive to the preparation and review of this budget estimate. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


During January and early February preliminary estimates totaling about 
$104,000,000,000 for the military build-up for the remainder of fiscal year 1951 
and for fiscal year 1952, were developed in the military departments. After 
discussions between the Deputy Secretary of Defense and the secretaries of the 
three military departments, it was decided to review and refine the budget 
estimates within the military departments prior to submission of the estimates 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This review was conducted by Under 
Secretary Kimball for Navy, Under Secretary McCone for Air Force, and Assis- 
tant Secretary Bendetsen for Army. The professional staffs of the Budget 
Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense, which is under the supervision of 
Mr. Lyle 8. Garlock, and the National Security Estimates Branch of the Bureau 
of the Budget, which is under the supervision of Mr. G. E. Ramsey, Jr., were de- 
‘failed to work under the direction of Under Secretary Kimball, Under Secretary 
\icCone, and Assistant Secretary Bendetsen. 

The professional staffs of both the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of 
he Secretary of Defense are organized on functional lines. This helps to secure 

lar action in the various procurement, personnel, and operational areas 
the military departments, as the same group reviews a particular area for all 
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three services. For example, the aircraft group would hear and analyze 
requests for funds for aircraft and related procurement requested by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Separate hearings, under the chairmanship of Under Secretary Kimball, of 
the Navy, Under Secretary of the Air Force McCone, and Assistant Secretary 
Bendetsen, of the Army, were scheduled for the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. At these hearings Bureau and technical service chiefs presented 
in detail their requirements and justification for their estimates for fiscal year 
1952. During the investigation which lasted for 2 months, detailed information 
was secured concerning requirements, quantities on hand and on order, feasibility 
of projected delivery dates, production lead time, progress of related research 
and development, and many other pertinent facts were considered on a large 
number of items. The staff was provided full information on any item or pro- 
gram under review. Much supplemental information was developed by the 
services. On the basis of this sampling of the budget request (the samples 
covered from 20 to 90 percent of the requests) the staff developed very restrictive 
recommendations and formulated the major policy questions needing decisions. 

These major policy questions and recommendations were reviewed during a 
2-day conference with the Secretaries of the military departments and the ap. 
propriate chief of service at which time all the facts were considered and a 
decision made. The budget was then formally submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget where minor modifications were made in the interest of national 
policy before it was submitted to the Congress on April 30, 1951. 


Senator O’Manonery. That is why you have contracted authority 
or obligational authority that will go on. 

But with that in mind, let us turn to these two charts which you 
have brought here, Mr. McNeil. 

The cumulative chart indicates you are estimating that during fiscal 
1952 you will expend a total of $40 billion for all of the services, 
including the hard goods and the soft goods. 

This rate of expenditure begins at zero and rises to $40 biilion. 
That is scheduled that way, I suppose, because this job deals solely 
with the money in this budget and does not deat with any money 
that is coming over from 1951. 

Mr. McNet. It includes the expenditures from 1951, any carry-over 
into that year and the portion of the 1952 money which would be 
expended. That is the measure of ‘the checks to be drawn on the 
‘Treasury by the Department. 

Senator O’Manonry. But you will be drawing more than the 
checks. 

Mr. McNer. That represents the total withdrawals. The other 
chart indicates the rate. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes. Sothat the total monthly rate, as shown 
on the second chart, begins with $2,400,000,000 or so, and runs up to a 
monthly expenditure of probably $4,400,000,000 in June of 1952. 

Mr. McNen. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How is it possible for you to estimate that 
monthly expenditure of $4,400,000,000 as far ahead as next June? 

Mr. McNet.. It is the best estimate that can be made based on the 
schedule of deliveries of material, on the forces to be maintained, on 
the amount of soft goods that will be purchased and consumed by those 
forces. 


PROGRESS IN EQUIPPING SERVICES TO PLANNED COMBAT STRENGTH 


Senator O’Manonry. What progress will have been achieved by 
that time, at the end of fiscal 1952, in equipping the Armed Forces in 
the manner in which you are planning to equip them? Will they be 
fully equipped ? 
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Mr. McNew. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then what is the percentage of equipment ? 

Mr. McNett. Generally, the field of aircraft, the forces now planned 
would not be equipped with modern aircraft until 1953. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is the precise question I was going to ask 
you. I would like to know what progress we shall have made by 
June toward having in being a 95-wing Air Force fully equipped. 

Mr. McNem. Would you care to speak to that, Mr. McCone? 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION SPEED-UP IF NEEDED 


Senator Ture. If you had all the funds, if we were faced with an 
emergency and it was just a question of all-out effort, could you cut 
the time? 

General Curisrmas. I thigk we could probably cut it something like 
in half, by working the esting facilities that are now making things 
on a short workweek. They could be working a 6-day week and two 

10-hour shifts. That is the most economic way to do it. You would 
get about 214 times what you are getting now in a 40-hour week. 

Mr. Benvetsen. Do you mean with the facilities that will be in being 
by the end of this calendar year? 

General Curisrmas. That is right. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. In other words, with the anwar that we hope to 
have in operation by the end of the calendar year, if we went to an 
all-out time, we could shorten the time for the de ate les, as indicated 
by General Christmas. 

Mr. McNetz. Would you not say, General Christmas, that you could 
shorten the time if you started today with a complete all- out effort, 
that in the first few months you would have some increase ? 

General Curisrmas. Yes. It would be a gradual increase. 

Mr. McNew. But it would have the effect of shortening the time in 
which you could be at an all-out rate. I do not think General Christ- 
mas meant to imply that if you just blew the whistle today the pro- 
duction immediately could be 214 times the present schedule. 

Mr. Benversen. You obtain certain quantities, if you placed the 
order today, it would still be 12 or 18 months, depending on the item, 
before it came off the line, even though the line is already in operation. 
You have to draw all the components in. 

Senator Ture. Do you mean that you could not shorten the time 
on the item, no matter whether you put a double effort on in the 
existing plants? 

Mr. McNeu. The time by which you could obtain greater quanti- 
ties would, of course, be cut substantially, but the reorder lead time 
for the item would be about the same. If you up the output by work- 
ing around the clock you can pour out greater quantities, but it would 
take almost as long until iatieusies start to flow if existing plants 
have not been producing the item. 

Senator Ture. I did not follow you on that, knowing nothing on 
plant operation. 

If that was the situation you must reexamine and correct yourself, 
because if you were operating a plant on a 10-hour basis as of this 
calendar month and you wanted to step that up and you operated 
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at 20 hours a day in a calendar month, surely you could finish the 
goods in one-half the time working 20 hours as you could working 
10 hours. 

General CuristMas. Senator, the point is that in the Army’s case 
the great bulk of our plants have not made anything yet. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Curistrmas. Those preparatory measures must be taken. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Senator Tuyer. Is that a question of retooling plants, or the con 
struction of the physic al plant? 

General Curistmas. It is the designing of the so-called jigs and 
fixtures and obtaining the special tools from the industry, and there 
are always plans that go into it. 

General Knudson ex xpressed it very well in the last war. He said 
that you could not hatch eggs in less thang1 days no matter how many 
hens you put on them. 

In other words, there is a minimum time for each operation and 
that could not be shortened apprec iably by pulling in a lot of money. 

Senator Ture. But you can set 3 hens on 14 eggs apiece and you 
will hatch out so many eggs, whereas if you only have 1 hen setting 
on 14 eggs, you are only going to have so many chicks. 

Senator O’Manoney. You just cannot cite these agricultural ex- 
amples and get away with it, Senator Thye. 

Mr. McConr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, S Secretary McCone. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. McCone. To discuss these questions briefly : What we are trying 
to discuss in each one of these services is to create production plants 
first that have the capacity to produce the goods that are scheduled 
and are covered by the appropriations that are requested. But we are 
doing more than that. We are providing what we term “overtooling.” 

We are providing plant capacity to produce end products in excess 
of our requirements. 

In the case of Air Force, we have a rule of thumb that we will build 
plant capacity to produce twice as many airplanes or engines or elec- 
tronic devices as we think we are going to buy. 

Before the plans that are being conceived now get into production 
at any level, a considerable time is consumed in the assembly of all 
of the tools and getting the organization set and getting them going. 

In the case of the Air Force and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
those plants have been in existence and operating at a rather low rate 
of production. 

In the case of the Army, unfortunately, there has been no produc 
tion in many fields. So therefore they are starting from the ground 
and must build up. 

After these plants start producing, it is a question of the minimum 
time that is required to increase their level of production from that 
which is planned to the ultimate for which the tooling is provided, 
and that is called what we term a eta lead time.” In most com 
plex things, like a tank or an airplane, or an engine, that reorder lead 
time is about 18 months; which seems a surprisingly long time. 
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When you examine that reorder lead time you find that a shockingly 
small amount of it is consumed in the fabrication and actual building 
of the article and a very long time is consumed in the assembling of 
all of the materials, because materials are very hard to get in our 
economy as its exists today. 

If we are successful in reducing the time that is required for the 
manufacturer to get the materials or for us to supply him those ma- 
terials, then we can reduce that reorder lead time. 

The effect will be that we can get our plants that we are now creating 
up to their ultimate all-out capacity in a minimum time. 

Senator O’Manoney. During the hearing on the supplemental bill, 
which was the fourth supplemental bill, a chart was presented—I have 
forgotten by which department, but it was by the military—which 
illustrated that point that you are.now making, very clearly, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. McCong. It is to reduce this time of getting the raw materials 
that the military are so ardently supporting Mr. Wilson in his con- 
trolled-materials plan. 

Of course, in any all-out mobilization effort, that would be a matter 
of first priority for consideration. The problem is very complex. 

But the point I wanted to make is that the time is not consumed in 
making the article; it is consumed in assembling the materials and the 
components that go into the article. I think that is true of tanks or 
airplanes or engines or anything else. 

Senator Youne. Would it not make quite a difference if the fac- 
tories supplying the materials were on a one-shift basis a day as com- 
pared to a three-shift basis? 

Mr. McConr. Certainly, once the capacity is created. 

Mr. Benpvetrsen. That clearly states what I tried to state and did 
not say very well, and that is until you have gone through the cycle to 
get the component parts flowing you cannot step up immedjately by 
adding to the shifts. 

There is a certain lead time before you get there. 


WORLD WAR II RATE OF EXPENDITURES 





Mr. McNet. I have some figures here, sir, as to what happened in 
World War II that might be of interest.in both measuring or evaluat- 
ing the validity of the current expenditure forecast. It might be of 
some help to the committee. 

In fiseal year 1941—the fiseal year ended 5 months before Pearl 
Harbor—the expenditures of the War Department and the Navy 
totaled $6,000,000,000. 

In fiscal year 1942, the beginning of the all-out effort in World War 
Il, expenditures were $23,000,000,000. 

I think we should keep in mind certain major differences between 
1942 and 1952. At that time there was a very substantial shipbuilding 
program under way which took a lot of dollars and a great deal of 
steel. It is not contemplated in this program because the Navy did a 
pretty good job of taking care of its fleet when the war was over. 
Also, at that time we were procuring every item. Today we have cer- 
tain items and are placing emphiasis on the hard-to-get and long-lead- 
time items. 


84975—51———-7 
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Then it is rather interesting to look at the difference between 1942 
expenditures and 1943, which certainly was a measure of about all the 
increased effort that the country could divert te military purposes, and 
that is an increase from $23,000,000,000 to $63,000,000,000, 

One point I want to bring out is that this increase in expenditure 
of 2.7 times, that being a fair measure of work in place and deliveries, 
also covered the very sharp increase in Army, Air Force, and Naval 
strengths. The $63,000,000,000 expenditure.covered a force of some- 
where around 8,000,000 men by late 1943—a military personnel force 
much larger than contemplated by this budget. 

While the pay rates are now higher, a less percentage of the dollars 
will go for personnel—the increased expenditure in 1952 over 1951 
going primarily for matériel. 

I only bring that out because the increase from $23,500,000,000 to 
$63,000,000,000 in expenditures was a measure of increased full effort. 

Senator O’Manoney. That seems to be illustrated in this chart on 
the monthly rate. 

I point out that if you take the portion of that which is devoted to 
the expenditures for military pay and soft goods, the rate of ex- 
penditure in July of fiscal year 1952 is apparently about $1.2 billion. 

Mr. McNeu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That will have increased by June of next 
year to only about $1.4 billion because it begins at $3 billion and it 
terminates at $4.4 billion. 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman, the hard goods portion—— 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not talking about the hard goods; I am 
talking about the soft goods. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. So that bears out the testimony that. was 
given by Secretary Lovett the other day when he pointed out the 
military personnel costs which in 1950 accounted for 35 percent of 
the budget, in 1951 and 1952 are estimated to account for only 17 per- 
cent of the budget. That becomes rather stable, 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But now, if you look at the hard goods ex- 
penditures, it would appear that the rate of expenditure in July will 
be approximately $1.2 billion, but it will run up to $3 billion by 
June of 1952. 

The expenditure of $1.2 billion in July is quite obviously accounted 
for by the carry-over from fiscal 1951. 

The expenditures in June will not have absorbed all of the money 
which we are now asked to appropriate for hard goods because there 
will be some sort of a carry-over there. 

Does this chart indicate the rate of delivery, and what do you have 
to say with respect to the proportion of the equipment presently en- 
visaged which will be in course of delivery by the end of fiscal 1952 
percentagewise. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. McNett. Measured in dollars, we will have contracts outstand- 
ing on July 1 of this year; or money available for contracts then in 
process of execution, on which deliveries and payments have not been 
made, totaling about $30,000,000,000. 
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> At the end of fiscal year 1953, the undelivered and unpaid for ma- 

> terial would total about $50,000,000,000, 

* Senator O’Manonry. That takes no account of possible consump- 
tion in Korea; is that correct ? 

Mr. McNem. That is correct, sir. 

That is just measuring the material alone. 

Senator O’Manonry. That unknown or unestimated factor could 
change the whole picture with respect to the expenditure, is that cor- 
‘ect 

ie McNet. Yes, sir; but not toa major extent. 

Senator O’Manonry. You would have to come back here with a sup- 
plemental estimate of some kind or other. 

Mr. MoNem Yes, sir. 

> By the end of this year this build-up program would, under those 
> estimates, have seen the delivery of about $32,000,000,000 or $33,000,- 
~ 000,000 worth of material. 

> So far as the over-all program which has been presented to you is 
> concerned, the ratio of deliveries by the end of fiscal year 1952 would 
> be $32,000,000,000 or $33,000,000,000 out of a total of nearly eighty 
> billion in hard goods. 


ae 
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A EFFECT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM ON PRICES 
l 


* Senator O’Manoney, As these expenditures increase, they will 
> have their effect upon the economy as a whole and they will have an 
» effect upon prices that are paid. Therefore, if prices were to rise, as 
> they have risen in the past, the amount of equipment would be corre- 
+ spondingly reduced which could be delivered for the same amount of 
> money; is that not correct? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

’ Senator O’Manonry. What have you to say about that and the 
steps that you propose to take to govern prices and to control in- 
® flation ? 
> Mr. McNew. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I could speak authori- 
) tatively on that subject. 

Definitely, we are interested in maintaining a stable price struc- 
* ture, because we suffer terribly when the price index rises. 


DEFENSE CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


>i eareeai Biers 


Senator O’Manonery, Of course, that is one thing, one of the stand- 
ards that will guide the Defense Establishment in renegotiating, 1 
suppose. 

Mr. McNet, Renegotiation, under the recent act passed by Con- 
gress, will be handled by a board which is now in the process of being 
named. It will be outside of the Department of Defense structure and 
control. I would assume that the general principles followed in the 
ast war will apply to renegotiation in this period. 
> Senator O’Manoney. But it will have some effect on the budget, 
) will it not? 

Mr. McNew, Anything we recapture under renegotiation goes into 
» niscellaneous receipts of the Treasury and does not come back as a 
»credit to the military appropriations. That is another very good 
) reason why all effort will be taken within the military departments 
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to see that the prices paid or the prices that result are reasonable © 
after application of what is known as price redetermination. So that 4 
there would be as little left for recovery by renegotiation as possible, — 

But if the general price structure and the general index goes up, any 
efforts of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force through redeter- ~ 
mination or renegotiation will still result in higher costs than we 
would have otherwise. 

Mr. Kogutzer. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that, in connection with © 
that, on our negotiated procurements—and I think I can speak for all 7 
three services—it is many times necessary to put escalation clauses in | 
our contracts providing for increase in prices of materials to be de- © 
livered in the event of increase in material and labor costs. 

So to the extent there are those increases, our military dollar will 
buy less end items. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the realm of economies, it is obvious, from 
these charts, that when in your purchase contracts for hard goods, you 
have driven as hard a bargain as you can—and I assume that that wil! 
be done—and after the renegotiation process has been engaged in, the — 
cost to the Government. will be driven as low as you can do it prac- ~ 
tically. That is the objective; is it not? i 

Mr. McNet. To make the result a good business proposition when 
the job is completed. 


PERCENTAGE BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET 


Senator O’Manoney. It would appear from the statistical chart 
that Seeretary Lovett presented, that for 1952, 17 percent of the 
budget will be for military personnel costs and 20 percent for opera- 


tion and maintenance, making 37 percent of the total. 

That means that you will have possibilities of effecting economies 
in the purchase of soft goods and military pay much narrower than 
that im the expenditure for the hard goods. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Which steps are being taken and will be taken 
to economize in that field 

It is in this area that we receive here so many reports that come 
to Congress, of waste. 

For example, it has been stated around the Appropriations Com- 
mittee table in the past that military personnel have been used for 
nonmilitary purposes. 

For instance, it is no secret now that the independent offices appro- 
priations bill has been reported which contains a provision which will 
cut down the number of chauffeurs that may be employed in various 
agencies of Government. 

What steps are being taken to make certain that funds appropriated 
for operation and maintenance and the purchase of soft goods, up- 
keep, and so forth, are being scrutinized with great care? 

Mr. McNet. As shown on the chart to which you referred, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the budget request now before the committee wil! 
be in the category of maintenance and operation. A little less than 
half of the total is for employment of people. ‘The employment of 
people covers headquarters administration, maintenance of posts, 
camps, and stations, as well as practically all of the employment in 
the industrial shops of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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In the industrial shops, most of those personnel are on direct pro- 


» ductive work, that is ship repair, aircraft and engine overhaul, truck 
' and tank overhaul, and other work of that kind. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Younc. May I ask a question here? Do you have as many 
people occupied in the recruiting service now as you had a year ago, or 
6 months ago? 

The reason why I ask the question is that I received a rather un- 
favorable report on your recruiting office at Fargo, N. Dak. Accord- 
ing to information I received, the personnel on duty there is far too 
high in number, as compared with the number of recruits they are 
getting. 
~ Is there a review being made of this recruiting program to find out 
if the costs are exorbitant, or not ? 

Mr. McNem. Can you speak to that for the Army, Mr. Bendetsen ? 

Mr. Benpersen. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Young, I will provide 
the committee with a breakdown with the number of people who are 
engaged in the joint Army-Air Force recruiting effort. 

Perhaps Senator Young realizes that we do not have separate 
recruiting organizations for Army and Air. It isa joint affair. All 
of the recruiting offices undertake to recruit for both of the services. 

I will provide you with a breakdown of the number of people. 

I can add, in response to your second question, that, as will be shown 
in the detailed justification which we will lay before the committee, 
we conducted a very careful review both of the number of personnel, 
the location of the offices, the utilization of space. 

We have in the past 2 years effected many consolidations, we have 
cut down the rented space, so that we could use Government space 
already owned wherever possible, 

Senator Youne. Would you furnish the total number of the people 
engaged in recruiting service and the number of recruits that you have 
received in the last 6 months through that service ! 

Mr. Brenpetsen. Yes, sir. We will give you a complete breakdown 
and break it down for both Army and Air Force. We will also show 
you the budget for the preceding year and the current year, and the 
projected one, so that you can get a full picture of it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Information for Appropriations Committee 


Fiscal year 1950 Fiseal year 1951 








ine eat cee rs os 
Army |AirForce| Total Army |Air Force] {Total 





1. Number of recruiting stations (average) 11,279 11,279 11,279 11,278 | 11,278 11,278 
2. Personnel assigned (average number): | 
(a) Civilian...._.... ee |} 11,032 11,0382 | 11,0382 ' 2,916 12,916 1 2, 916 
¥ () Military................. | 3193] 2o061| 5.254] 3,778| 2566) 6,344 
3. Recruits obtained through recruiting | | | | | 
ORIG. niece vae as ebakeest Sao 74,932 | 193,921 | 2.171, 997 | * 260,485 | 2 432, 482 


‘Joint Army and Air Force. 
? Estimated for period June 15-30, 1951, 


Senator Youne. I want some information as to the Fargo office, but 
I suppose T can get that separately. 
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Mr. Brnvetsen. I will look into that specifically, Senator Young, 
and get you a special report on it. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. McNer. On the portion of maintenance and operation costs 
that covers civilian personnel, it is expected that the assignment to 
Assistant Secretary Rosenberg in the manpower and personnel field, 
working jointly with the three service Assistant Secretaries that have 
also been designated, will give us a satisfactory operation in that 
particular area. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me remark there: The presentation that 
will have to be made with respect to the handling of civilian personnel 
will include several of these items that I have mentioned: The use 
of military personnel for nonmilitary purposes and for personal pur- 
poses, allegedly, sometimes, of officers; the number of chauffeurs that 
are being employed throughout the services and the possibilities of 
reduction there; the payment of tuition by the armed services for the 
training of civilian personnel. 

We discussed that with Secretary McCone during the fourth sup 
plemental bill with respect to one of the stations in Ohio, as [ 
remember it. 

Mr. McConr. At Wright Field, the training of stenographers, the 
tuition for stenographers; yes, that is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Those various items, I think, will enter into 
this problem of the utilization of civilians. 

T recall that in the hearings on the fourth supplemental bill, you 
showed a chart which indicated clearly that the ratio of civilian to 
military personnel has been improving substantially, but I think it 
will be well to have a full statement with respect to that. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might TI ask this one question of the 
armed services here ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. 

Senator Tuye. If in the event that there was an act of Congress or 
a provision in the appropriation bill that denied the right of any of 
the military personnel to have chauffeurs, what effect would that have 
on the efficiency of the top of all the military services? We are going 
to have that question right before us. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Senator, I think, is just indicating that 
that is a question we will want answered when this personnel problem 
is presented to us. 

Senator Tuyr. That is true. 

Mr. McNer.. Did I understand you to ask if there was a prohibi- 
tion of military personnel being assigned as chauffeurs 

Senator Tuyrr. As chauffeurs, drivers, where you use military per- 
sonnel. I donot care whether it is the Air Force, the Navy, the Army, 
or Marines. 

Mr. McNett. That would be exclusive of combat or field operations 
I suppose ? 

Senator Ture. That is right. That would be on the continent here, 
you see, military camps and here in the District and elsewhere. 

What effect would that have on the efficiency of the administrative 
and executive officers of the military forces? 
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Mr. McNem. We will try to get something on that point. 

General Curistuas. What we do in the Army now is this: Our 
standing regulations are that there will be no chauffeur for a motor 
vehicle unless the vehicle is in danger of being stolen or unless it is 
somebody of sufficient importance to have one. 

Senator Ture. Who is sufficiently important, General? What 
rank would you classify as sufficiently important to rate a chauffeur ? 

General Curtstmas. It takes a post commander or commanding 
general of the Army at Governors Island, or something lixe that. If 
he goes up to some official banquet uptown in New York, he can hardly 
go without a chauffeur, 

Senator Ture. Is that true here in the District, General ? 

General Curistmas. No. Here it is run entirely by a motor pool, 
sir. The pool is over in the Pentagon with drivers, and you call 
there and the car comes and takes you. You sign a certificate that 
you have made this official trip and you indicate the time when you 
left and when you got back. 

There is nobody that has that kind of set-up. 

Senator Torr. In other words, an admiral does not have a car 
assigned to him specifically which is at his command at all times; is 
that correct ? 

General Curtstmas. I cannot speak for the Navy. 

Senator Trg. Is there someone here from the Navy who could 
answer that question ? 

Admiral Crexron, The Navy has the same pool system as the Army 
in the Pentagon. 

However, I believe the Chief of Naval Operations has an automo- 
bile assigned to him, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kornurr. The bureau chiefs do, I know. 

Mr. McNerm. The Army, Navy, and Air Force Chiefs and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs have cars and chauffeurs assigned. 


ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator O’Manoney. So let us have prepared a showing about 
regulations in each service with respect to the assignment of cars to 
personnel and with respect to the utilization of the pools and the 
specifications by which passenger cars are purchased for the use of 
the armed services, so that we will have a complete picture. 

Mr. McNet. Counting the military chiefs, Secretary Marshall, 
and so forth, there is something over 20 so assigned at departmental 
headquarters. 

Mr. McConr. There are more than that. You have a car assigned 
to the Secretary, Under Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, Chief and 
Vice Chief, and that is about it. 

Senator Turn. Any one of the officers can call for a car out of the 
general pool and that car may be out with him or assigned to that 
particular officer all day long, and all he does is to sign so that the 
chauffeur has clearance for having been out 10 or 12 hours with that 
car; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCons. But in assigning the car, he certifies that he was on 
an official trip requiring a car. — 

Mr. Gartoox. I think it is not quite that broad, if I might interrupt. 
There are regulations at the motor pool as to who can get a car to 
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stay with him. For most of us, if the car takes us some place the 
driver says, “I am sorry; I am. going home in 30 minutes. if you are 
not ready.” 

Senator Ture. In other words, the driver has orders to return to 
the pool within 30 minutes; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. He may be given specific instructions when he leaves 
the pool that he is to stay with the passenger, but I do not know who 
can get that authority ; I know I cannot. 

Senator Torr. However, after he has delivered you and you desire 
to return, if he is not there available you will call another one to 
come and pick you up; is that right ? 

Mr. Gartock. Six or seven hours later, whatever it is, to come 
back and get me. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I might add this: Take, for exam- 
ple, the comptroller’s office in the Department of the Army. They have 
several generals and many top-flight civilians. and officers. There 
are only two people in that entire office who can authorize the per- 
sonnel to travel, and that is up there in the executive part of the office, 
so that you just cannot get a car by calling. You have to state your 
business and have a determination that it is necessary to get a car. 
They take you where you are going and they leave in 30 minutes. 

Mr. McConer. The responsible officer, as General Moore says, in 
the comptroller’s office in the Army is responsible for the measure of 
urgency and necessity. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say now that the purpose of these 
preliminary hearings was to make it possible for the Defense Depart- 
ment to lay the general foundation of the principles on which the 
budget was established and upon which-expenditures were made. 

So that the committee may go into the detailed examination of the 
budget with the benefit of this hearing. So far as the chairman is 
concerned, I think that except for the examination of civilian man- 
power, we have pretty well probed the situation. 

Unless members of the committee desire another session on this 
background, it would be the purpose of the Chair merely to call Sec- 
retary Rosenberg probably, and such other persons as each depart- 
ment may wish to send up here for examination of the civilian per- 
sonnel problem. 

Unless there is something more that you gentlemen representing 
the three departments care to develop now, we will, depending upon 
the desires of the members of the committee, turn to the details for the 
rest of the week. 

Have you any additional questions to ask, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. No, I have none; and I think the procedure you 
have outlined is excellent. 

Senator Ture. I concur. 

Senator O’Manoney. Without objection, then, that will be the pro- 
cedure, so far as the committee is concerned. 

Now may I ask you gentlemen whether there is anything more you 
wish to discuss ? 

Mr. McNet. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. But we will be avail- 
able any time later in the hearings if you should need us. 

j Senator O’Manoney. Can you speak for the Army, Secretary Ben- 
etsen ? 
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Mr. Benvetsen. I think at this time, Mr. Chairman, that, in view 
of the fact that in the future the committee will go into the details 
of each department, I would not have anything to add to the general 
statements that have been made. | 

Senator O’Manonety. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Benvetsen. What would be the pleasure of the committee as 
to how the hearings are to be conducted as the committee comes to be 
hearings of each of the military departments? 

Senator O’Manonry. In view of the fact that the Navy has already 
presented its material to the House, I think it would be more efficient 
to hear the Navy first, and then I think the Army is now before the 
House committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. When the House committee gets through with 
you, if you are capable of coming here, we will be glad to have you 
come before us. 

Then we will finish with the Air Force. 

Mr. Benvetsen. At that time, would it be the pleasure of the com- 
mittee that you would, or would not, want to have a prepared state- 
ment by the Secretary and the Chief of Staff of the Army to start 
it off ? 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be a good idea. 

Mr. Benversen. Very well, sir. We will count on that. Whenever 
we are called we will be prepared in that way. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, may I ask, when do you think Mrs. 
Rosenberg will be prepared to come? 

Mr. McNet. I would say at your pleasure. She is at the present 
time getting a report on personnel subjects planned to be accomplished 
by 1952. She had scheduled that for completion by about the 20th 
of this month. She might be able to make a more complete presenta- 
tion to you, sir, if she is allowed to get reports from the military de- 
partments. 

Senator O’Manonery. I think it ought to be done completely and I 
would like to have the members of the committee have the opportunity 
of examining the exhibits that you filed this morning before we call 
her. 

Mr. McNem. I would suggest you make it sometime after the 20th 
of June, at the pleasure of the committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Secretary Koehler, when will Secretary Matthews return ? 

Mr. Kornter. He will return sometime today, Mr. Chairman. SoI 
think he will be prepared to appear at the convenience of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then will he be prepared tomorrow for the 
Navy? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. There is something that just comes to mind 
now. which I had forgotten completely. That is to say, I am for- 
getting the Munitions Board, and Mr. Small. Many members of the 
committee are very much interested in that presentation. 

So I think tomorrow we will ask Mr. Small to come before us. 

The hearing will recess now until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
and we will be glad to have Mr. Small here and any others who care 
to come to sit with him. 
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Mr. Korner. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. Do I 
understand that the procedure is to hear Mr. Small tomorrow and then 
Mrs. Rosenberg and then the Navy? 

Senator O’Manonry. No. We will hear Mr. Small tomorrow. 
Then we will hear the Navy and we will call Mrs, Rosenberg sometime 
next week, 

Mr. Koruter. That is satisfactory. 

Senator O’Manoney. We want the committee to have the advantage 
of reading the material that has been presented today. 

Mr. Koruter. That is very satisfactory. 

Senator O’Manongy. The committee will stand in recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Wednesday, June 13, 1951, the hearing 
recessed, to reconvene.at 10 a. m. Thursday; June 14, 1951.) 
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